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THE CHILDREN'S FAVORITE 
PICTURES 

An article in 
theChautauqu- 
an on American 
Art Museums 
mentions as the 
benefits result- 
ing from the es- 
tablishment of 
artgalleriesthat 
"they exert a 
great influence 
upon the public 
taste, present 
examples for 
the emulation 
of the young 
artists, afford 
models for those 
engaged in the 
industrial arts, 
and serve as a 
final repository for the art wealth of a coun- 
try." There is not a word, however, about 
" enjoyment!" After all, is not the chief 
purpose of an art museum to give pleasure? 
Believing that the Museum exerts an in- 
fluence in the community, much thought 
has been and is being given to ways and 
means of reaching the people and partic- 
ularly of being helpful to the children. Our 
best guide in this undertaking is to know 
the visitor's likes and dislikes and then, 
by encouraging frequent visits, to lead 
gradually to the enjoyment of more subtle 
effects. 

The records of a librarian in the chil- 
dren's department of a public library show 
the demands for books made by the 
younger children, in the order of their 
popularity, to be as follows: fairy tales, 
animal stories (including fables), myths, 
stories of brave deeds and men. Among 
the older children the boys are interested 
in books about war, adventure, and biog- 
raphy; the girls, in romance and poetry. 
About the same classification holds good 
in the preferences shown for pictures, and 
it may be of service to record here the 
names of some of the paintings in the 
Museum before which the children linger. 



Pictures of children and of animals are 
special favorites with the very young. A 
little Italian girl, about six years of age, 
was guiding a friend, who may have been a 
little younger. Hand in hand they stood 
before the Charpentier family group by 
Renoir, looking at the two little girls and 
the big, friendly dog. The next to hold 
their attention was The Vintage, by Lher- 
mitte, where a little boy is seated in the 
foreground munching grapes. Thence they 
took a straight line, without glancing at 
anything else, to Rosa Bonheur's Deer in the 
Forest — Twilight, and from that to Day 
Dreams, by Couture, where they stood a 
long time watching the soap bubbles and 
dreaming their own dreams. This pilgrim- 
age had evidently been made many times 
by the young Italian guide. 

The boys eagerly discuss the battle 
scenes. Le Bourget, by De Neuville, is an 
endless source of delight. Meissonier's 
Friedland, 1807, is too much the dress 
parade to hold their attention for long; 
but, without even a glance at the Horse 
Fair, they go to Detaille's Defense of 
Champigny, and in its action find food for 
thought. "What's the next thing they'll 
do?" "I'd look through a hole in the 
wall and then shoot over it," and similar 
remarks show that the subject is of vital 
interest. 

It is the subject that is all-important 
with the child, just as it is with the man who- 
is young in the art of collecting pictures. 
With a little guidance, however, many can 
be led to notice color and composition, to 
look more carefully at nature in order to 
ascertain the source of the artist's inspira- 
tion, and thus to enjoy both nature and art. 

The influence of the public school shows 
among the older children, who seek those 
paintings with which they have become 
familiar through reproductions. Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware, by Leutze, is 
used as an illustration in nearly every 
school history; copies of the Horse Fair, by 
Rosa Bonheur, and of Joan of Arc, by 
Bastien-Lepage, are in many schools, some- 
times they are only newspaper clippings 
pinned to the classroom door, but often 
large carbon photographs decorating the 
assembly hall. 
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Last spring prizes were offered by the 
Art League of the Public Education Asso- 
ciation for the best compositions written 
by High School pupils about the objects in 
the Museum. A series of talks was given 
in the Museum class room, followed by 
study in the galleries. Some of the chil- 
dren came frequently in order to prepare 
their compositions, making their own selec- 
tion of subject and deciding the whys and 
wherefores of their preferences. The prize 
winner had selected as her subject The 
Knitting Lesson, by Jean Francois Millet. 

The cultivation of an appreciative audi- 
ence offers a wide field for activity, one 
that leads to individual pleasure and at 
the same time encourages the growth of art 
in this country; for without encouragement 
the art plant cannot thrive. Not only 
must the seed be planted early, but it must 
be carefully nursed and constantly tended, 
if we would have the flower bloom in its 
full glory. 

F. N. L. 

DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL ART 

THE ACCESSIONS OF I909 

IV. SCULPTURES IN MARBLE 

FRAGMENTARY STATUE OF THE CROUCHING 
VENUS 

PARIAN marble; height, excluding 
base, 93.5 cm. Restorations: The 
right foot and a piece of the left 
leg just above the ankle. When 
bought the marble was still covered, to a 
large extent, with a shelly deposit: accord- 
ing to the dealer's statement it had been 
found in the sea near Pozzuoli. 

This is a copy probably made in the early 

part of the second century a.d. of a 

statue which we already know in many 

reproductions and variations. 

A poor but well-preserved replica in the 

Owing to various unavoidable delays the 
marbles purchased by the Museum in 1909 have 
not yet been published in the Bulletin, with 
the exception of the Old Market Woman (see 
Bulletin for November, 1909), although they 
have been on exhibition since the beginning of 



Museo Torlonia (No. 170) shows that the 
head was turned to the right, the left fore- 
arm resting on the left leg and the fingers 
touching the right thigh (where in our 
example are holes drilled for their attach- 
ment): the right arm crossed the body, and 
the hand was raised toward the left 
shoulder. The figure is crouching in a 
bath under a stream of water supposed to 
be falling on her. 

Professor Klein (Praxiteles pp. 270-272) 
gives a long list of reproductions and varia- 
tions of this subject. The original from 
which all are derived seems to have been a 
marble which in Imperial times adorned 
the temple of Jupiter in the portico of 
Octavia — the work of Doidalsas, a Bithyn- 
ian of the middle of the third century B.C. 

It is not obvious what the style of the 
original really was, because the works 
which reflect it differ extraordinarily 
among themselves. In some, the composi- 
tion of the figure is altered so as to give 
greater variety to the contour as one walks 
around it. But even where the original 
attitude is preserved, the copies vary very 
strangely in size and treatment. 

Of all versions of it, the most famous is 
the Crouching Venus from Vienne, France, 
in the Louvre, the body of which is elab- 
orately finished and excellently preserved. 
A full-size cast of this has been placed at 
the side of ours, as it is interesting and in- 
structive to compare the two. They differ 
even in proportions. In ours the breadth is 
about 2 cm. greater at the hips and it is 
correspondingly bigger at the waist and 
under the arms. The girth at the waist is 
some 3 cm. larger, though the body, meas- 
ured from front to back, is thicker in the 
Louvre copy. The build of that one is 
slimmer; ours is broader and flatter. There 
is a still greater contrast in the modeling; 
for in the new figure the structure and 
strength of the body are better brought out, 
while in the Louvre example the eye is 
caught by a naturalistic imitation of a model 

this year. They are in Gallery 10 of the first 
floor, more generally known as the Boscoreale 
Room. Two of the most important are dis- 
cussed by Mr. John Marshall in the above arti- 
cle, and an account of the others will be given 
in the next number of the Bulletin. 
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